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- NOTE-TAKING. 





The writer who does not take notes loads an 
impossible burden on his memory. The brain 
has to remember so many things, that it does all 
that ought to be expected of it if it remembers 
where the notes of some bits of useful knowl- 
edge are. Jotting a fact down on paper and 
putting it in a proper pigeonhole relieves the 
brain of the necessity of remembering the fact, 
and makes it necessary only for it to remember 
that the fact is in the pigeonhole — which is 
simpler and easier, particularly if the fact is 
only one of a number of co-ordinated facts for 
which the pigeonhole is the appropriate re- 
pository. 

Lumbering the brain with a mass of details 
that would be almost as easily available if 


they were committed to paper and filed so as 
to be accessible is worse than folly. Marvel- 
ous as it is, the brain can carry only just so 
much, and the wise man makes notes in order 
not to overload it. If he is systematic in pre- 
serving the notes he makes, he can have within 
instant reach a mass of details that no brain in 
the world could safely carry. 

For note-taking a note-book naturally sug- 
gests itself. Note-hooks have advantages, but 
they have disadvantages that are much more 
prominent. Unless a note-book is indexed, the 
notes made in it are not easily accessible, and 
the use of them in any case usually implies the 
labor of copying. Notes in a note-book, more- 
over, cannot be readily classified, and as a re- 
sult notes on the same subject may be scattered 
through a series of books from which they can- 
not readily be brought together. 

Some writers in using note-books make only 
one note on each leaf, and tear out the leaves 
when they are filled, either for use as copy or 
to be filed where they will be available. This 
is a good plan, if note-books are used, but a 
better plan is to use slips of paper, blocked in 
a convenient size, in making memoranda. 

For ordinary use a block of paper cut in 
sheets the size of a postal card will be found 
most convenient. Such a block may be carried 
in the pocket as readily as a note-book. Notes 
of all kinds may be made on it — memoranda 
of striking thoughts, titles, novel rhymes, odd 
names that may be useful some day, extracts 
from books or periodicals, references to articles 
in magazines, suggestions of plots for stories, 
notes of interesting facts, figures which the 
brain ought not to be called upon to carry, 
addresses, anecdotes for illustration, anything 
and everything that the writer thinks may be 
useful some day—one note to the sheet in 
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every case. At night the slips of paper on 
which memoranda have been made should be 
filed for reference according to some system 
which will make them easily accessible when 
they are wanted. The brain has only to re- 
member where they are. 

The best system for filing notes is un- 
doubtedly that which is based upon the use of 
envelopes. The chief advantage of the en- 
velope system is that it adapts itself to every- 
thing, from newspaper cuttings or pamphlets 
to written memoranda, while by using slips 
with cross-references all things that ought to 
be connected are brought together. The en- 
velopes should be filed alphabetically under 
subjects, and those who try the plan will find 
that the heading that is naturally suggested 
when they have a note or a clipping to be filed 
will suggest itself naturally when they want to 
find the note or the clipping. If a writer has 
articles under way, or is collecting material 
especially for certain articles, he will find it 
convenient to have special envelopes marked 
with the subjects of the articles, and file his 
material in them as he gathers it. If he is 


planning to write an article on “ The Histori- 
cal Novel,” for example, he will do well to have 
an envelope so marked, and to drop into it clip- 
pings or slips bearing notes that he has made 
or memoranda of suggestions that have oc- 
curred to him, to be used as material when he 
comes to write. The writer who has in this 
way an envelope for a projected article will be 
astonished to see how many things go into it, 
and how much his labor is simplified when he 
comes to write. 

The little block for note-taking should always 
be at hand. In the daytime the writer should 
carry it in his pocket; at night it should be 
within easy reach, and a sharpened pencil close 
beside it. Every writer knows that good ideas 
often occur to him in bed, and that such ideas 
are generally lost unless they are noted at the 
time. Captain Cuttle’s advice is particularly 
good for writers, only they should add to it, 
and make it read: “When found, make a note 
of —immediately.” Notes deferred are sel- 
dom noted. 

Edward B. Henderson. 


Cuicaaco, Il. 





FILLING UP THE BRAIN. 





Eugene Field said once that the best aids to 
literary success were a good stub pen and eight 
hours of steady work every day. Not all the 
work, however, should be done with the good 
stub pen. The writer who does not read, 
study, observe, dream, think, — educate and 
develop himself in every way, in fact, — will 
never win success. 

It has been said that everybody has in his 
own life the material for one good novel. If 
that is true of the octogenarian, it is probable 
that the man of twenty-five has had in his own 
experience only the material for one short 
story. The writer, however, more than any- 
body else perhaps, may be helped by the 
experience of others. By observation of what 
exists and is going on around him, and by 
earnest study of newspapers and books, he may 


get the benefit of the experience of the world, 
past and present, and if he have genius, he 
can find literary material in this experience as 
if it had been in very truth his own. Kipling 
has never had personal experience as a fisher- 
man off the New England coast, but by sailing 
back and forth between Boston and Gloucester 
once or twice, by associating with men who have 
spent their lives on the Grand Banks, by dwell- 
ing for a time in a seaport town and absorbing, 
as a sponge takes in water, the life experiences 
of all those with whom he is brought in contact, 
he is enabled to write a fisherman story that, 
to the ordinary reader at least, seems to have 
been drawn out of vivid personal experience. 
So for a railroad story, he acquires in the same 
way the experience of railroad men, and as 
a result “.007” has a technical atmosphere 
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which almost persuades the reader that the 
man who wrote the story must have spent his 
life in active work about the engine house. 
Zola when at work upon a railway novel spent 
hours riding in the cab of the engine of a fast 
express, talking with the railroad men, drawing 
out of them the experiences of their lives, and 
acquiring technical information which was duly 
noted down and eventually reproduced in the 
pages of his book. 

You must have genius to enable you thus to 
make the experience of the world your own, and 
to give it out to the world in literary form as if 
it had been your own, but some of the genius 
requisite is the genius of hard work. The 
writer who sits down with pen, and paper, and 
ink, and his recollections of his own life alone 
to aid him, is not likely to produce anything 
that the world will care to read. Most of 
those who would like to be known as authors 
have led only ordinary lives and know only 
ordinary things. The result is, unless they 
have studied books and observed their fellow- 
men with more than ordinary care, that their 
literary product is only ordinary. ‘“ More 
than two-thirds of the manuscripts that are 
refused at this office,” says an editor of the 
Golden Rule, “are refused because they are 
‘chestnuts.’ If they are stories, the plot is 
hackneyed; if poems, they are commonplace 
themes, and contain only commonplace ideas 
expressed in commonplace ways; if essays, 
though they may be very good morally, they 
are good for nothing from a literary point of 
view, because there is nothing fresh or attrac- 
tive about them.” The same editor says that 
the first requisite toward successful author- 
ship is to know books and how to use them. 
“You cannot read too much the writings of 
others,” he adds, “if you want to become an 
original author. You would not try to manufac- 
ture cloth without knowing what other manu- 
facturers were doing and had done. Why not 
apply the same principle to poetry?” But he 
adds a warning. “A young writer,” he says, 
‘cannot afford to have special likings for any- 
thing else than the masterpieces of literature. 
If your ideal is ‘ Snow, Snow, Beautiful Snow,’ 
you will write something five or six grades 
below that poem, whereas, if your ideal is Mil. 


ton’s ‘Lycidas,’ or Shelley’s ‘To a Skylark,’ 
or Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality,’ you may come to write some- 
thing as good as ‘ Snow, Snow, Beautiful Snow.’ 
For every reason, then, the first advice you 
should take to heart is, ‘ Saturate yourself with 
the very best literature.’ Then when you come 
to writing, don’t aim at writing anything like 
anything else. It is the mark of only a would- 
be writer to read something he likes, and then 
hope to write something similar. Editorial 
offices are flooded with imitations, but they 
don’t get accepted. Branch out along your own 
line. Create. your own style and find your 
own themes, if you want to be successful.” 

The writer who makes it his rule not to read 
the books of others because he fears that when 
he writes he may be accused of plagiarism is 
not likely to be accused of anything but dull- 
ness. If Shakespeare had not read the books 
of others, the chief masterpieces of English 
literature would not exist to-day. The writer 
cannot hope to make, out of his own brain, a 
world as interesting as the world we live in. 
Readers do not demand invention that would 
necessarily be superhuman. The kind of origi- 
nality that gives the most pleasure to the 
world is originality in presenting to it some- 
thing with which it is perfectly familiar. The 
writer who can present an old truth, or an un- 
known or a forgotten fact, ina new way is as 
original as any one can hope to be. Nowriter 
can hope to make progress beyond what has 
been done already, unless he knows by wide 
and catholic reading what the writers of the 
world up to his time have done. 

The best experience for a writer, of 
course, is gained from actual life and the 
study of actual life around him. Somebody 
says: ‘Nobody can write love stories who 
has not loved.” Wide experience with life — 
joy, sorrow, love, hope, ambition, toil, envy 
paternity, pleasure, suffering — is essential to 
the novelist, and it can be best acquired by 
living observantly, although it may be gained to 
some extent from books. The novelist must 
keep up with the times, and that means that he 
must read not only books, but newspapers 
Besides giving the daily history of the world, 
the newspapers are the best record of the daily 
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impressions and experiences of the people in it. 
Their reporters see and record for the novelist 
passions, plottings, schemes of ambition, noble 
deeds, acts of human interest, more by a thou- 
sand times than any writer alone could hope 
to witness, and, besides, they keep him in- 
formed regarding new tendencies, discoveries, 
and inventions, knowledge of which is essential 
in his work. Some of the best stories of to-day 
are based on novel discoveries — just as prac- 
tical inventions are sometimes suggested by 
imaginative writers and subsequently realized. 
“Up the Matterhorn in a Boat” is a natural 
product in an age when the newspapers are full 
of talk about airships. “Looking Backward” 
could never have been written by a man who 
made it his rule never to read the newspapers. 


A shorthand writer can take in an hour notes 
which it will take him six hours to write out. 
The author should spend at least six hours in 
study and observation for every hour's work 
attempted with the pen. Inspiration comes 
that way. The writer who studies and observes 
has no need to wait for “moods” in which to 
write. Let him study and observe sufficiently, 
fill his brain to overflowing, and the “ moods ” 
will come to him. “Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” When the brain 
is overflowing with ideas, the natural impulse of 
the writer is toempty it on paper. The trouble 
with most would-be writers is that they sit down 
with an empty sheet of paper before them and 
try to fill it from an empty brain. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





+ 


ON GETTING SUDDENLY RICH BY WRITING. 


Ever since the days when “Jo,” rushing 
away from the cosy little home, went down to 
the noisy city and earned her own livelihood in 
such an off-hand ready manner by her pen, an 
easy and glowing way for thoughtless writers 
to dispose of impecunious females has been 
by the broad and golden highway of litera- 
ture. 

Has an author a poor but ambitious young 
lady to attend to? He wins her fame and for- 
tune — always fortune, whether he mentions 
the fame or not — by her pen. 

Has he a struggling, overtaxed wife and 
mother? Directly she gets out her pen, puts 
her ink-pot on some convenient chair, and, 
with a crowd of little ones clinging to her 
skirts, she crouches down upon a faded otto- 
man and writes, and lo! the flour barrel is 
filled, the family is clothed, and the mortgage 
on the little home is cancelled. 

Has the author a moneyless widow who has 
been reared in luxury, and has now fallen upon 
evil days? Inacheerless garret she wraps a 
shawl about her shoulders, and, drawing from 
her trunk quires of heavy cream-tinted paper, — 


remnants of her better circumstances,—she 
begins a literary career that ends in fame and 
wealth. 

It in no way hinders the success of these 
people that they have never before written a 
word for the press; never even considered the 
essentials of a good poem or novel; and one 
must naturally infer that writing acceptably is 
such avery easy matter, that one has only to 
feel the need of money in order to be forced, as 
it were, into a pleasant occupation, and, above 
all, a money-making one. 

This tends not only to lower all literary 
achievement inthe minds of people in other 
walks of life, but it also leads to a world of 
disappointment among aspiring beginners, and 
as a natural sequence, — though this may be a 
lesser evil,—to a world of blame heaped upon 
editors, who, poor souls, are in no way ac- 
countable for this state of affairs. 

When our story writers leave the field of 
fancy and base the success of their heroes and 
heroines on probabilities, then we shall read 
that to become a successful writer one must 
have education, a wide knowledge of life, an 
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attractive style, and, above all, a genuine talent 
for writing. 

Itis high time for a reaction to set in —for 
the poor but ambitious girl in fiction to take to 
school teaching or typewriting, instead of writ- 
ing books; for the poor widow to take a re- 
sponsible position as housekeeper, and the 


struggling wife to keep a couple of Jersey cows 
and sell pure milk to her neighbors — common- 
place occupations which would bring more 
money than a dozen ink-pots in the hands of 
as many amateur writers. 

Maude Meredith. 


Dusvaqug, la. 





A QUESTION OF DIALECT. 


A brief article published in THE WRITER 
some years ago, and entitled “ Mistakes of 
Dialect Story Writers,” referred to the use 
of New England provincialisms in a Norwe- 
gian story by-Professor Boyesen. I was once 
called upon to review Professor Boyesen’s 
“Vagabond Tales.” In the course of the 
review | said in substance : — 

“It is difficult to decide whether to translate 
the peasant dialect of Norway into a North-of- 
England dialect (as in ‘Crooked John,’ the 
first of the ‘ Vagabond Tales’) be a fault in 
literary workmanship or a literary excellence. 
We incline to the latter opinion. It certainly 
aids the imagination to differentiate the several 
classes of people brought to the reader’s notice, 
and the adoption of the North-of-England 
brogue for the Norse peasant dialect seems 
very natural.” 

The dialect introduced into this very touch- 
ing story of “ Crooked John” consists of a few 
words spoken by an old “ granny,” of which the 
following will serve as specimens : — 

“T am a-pegging down hill... . Shame on 
thee, lassie, shame! If he dinna care for thee, 
dost tha think he would ha workit himself to 
death to give thee thy sight back again? ... 
Dinna be so workit up about it, lassie, wait till 
tha hast seen him.” 

It would certainly be incorrect to represent 
the old “granny” as using the same accurate 
and refined language as the other characters in 


the story, and the words which the author puts 
into her mouth seem very natural. They are 
actually picturesque, adding much to the effect 
of the professor’s delineation of the scene. So 
natural is it to find the old crooning grandmother 
speaking in a dialect distinct from the refined 
language of the other characters, that it is 
doubtful if it would have attraeted my attention 
had I been reading the story for entertainment 
merely and not for the purpose of review. To 
the reader for entertainment the dialect used is 
quite as suggestive of provincial Norway as of 
provincial England. 

The necessity arising for the adoption of 
some kind of differentiating dialect in a story 
dealing with the different classes of Norse 
society, the question is suggested, ‘ What 
should this dialect be?” Should it be one 
that is expressly manufactured for the purpose, 
or should our language be searched until a dia- 
lect be found representing a class corresponding 
in its ordinary characteristics to Norse peas- 
antry? Iam not sure which course Professor 
Boyesen pursued. I wrote unadvisedly when I 
called the dialect he used “ North-of-England 
brogue.” It suggested to my mind at the 
time the salt air and the rocky coast of the 
North sea, but I am now inclined to regard 
it as either manufactured or eclectic. This 
however, is for the expert in dialect to deter- 
mine. Arthur Howard Noll. 


Port Grsson, Miss. 
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It is unsafe for a literary critic now-a-days 
to speak of a new book as “ being from the pen 
of So-and-So.” The chance is more than even 
tnat So-and-So does his writing with a type- 
writer. 

* * 7 

Robert Underwood Johnson has some verses 
in the November Century in which he makes 
“dawning” rhyme with “morning,” “fairy’s ” 
with “cherry’s,” and “love her” with “ dis- 
cover.” As one of the editors of the Century, 
does Mr. Johnson mean to imply that similar 
rhymes will be accepted from outside con- 
tributors ? 

a*s 

Speaking of editorial revision, sometimes the 

public takes a hand in revising an author’s 








work, not always to the author’s satisfaction: 
Thomas Dunn English, for example, says that 
there have been such garbled revisions of 
“Ben Bolt” imposed upon an unsuspecting 
public, that the author himself has almost had 
difficulty in recognizing his offspring. There 
is one line especially which has been entirely 
metamorphosed to suit the sentimental idea 
of the song writer, with a freedom to which 
Dr. English especially objects. It seems that 
the stanza beginning : — 
Oh, do you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
continued originally : — 
And the master so cruel and grim? 

the poor author having suffered from the said 
schoolmaster in the old days. The song as 
sung to-day reads: — 


Oh, do you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
And the master so kind and so true ? 


Dr. English says that whenever he hears that 
old tyrant eulogized it makes him furious. 
«*s 
Scrivener —“Is the first edition of your 
book exhausted yet?” 
Scribbler —“ No, but the critics all com- 


plain of feeling so.” 


* 
* * 


The title of Julien Gordon’s new volume, 
“Eat Not Thy Heart,” is a quotation from 
Pythagoras. Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor 
takes his title, “The Vice of Fools,” from 
this passage in Pope’s “ Fable for Critics ”: — 

** Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 


What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools.”’ 


Choosing titles in this way gives authors an 
opportunity to explain how they got them, and 
so set afloat paragraphs which will be reprinted 
by many papers, and at no expense serve all 
the blessed purposes of an advertisement. 


* 
> oe 


The late Richard Holt Hutton once wrote to 
a young contributor: “ Our articles cannot be 
much over two columns—say 160 lines, or 
1,600 words. Now (such is the barrenness of 
English speech ) in 1,600 words only one or two 
distinct points can be brought out with any 
vivacity and crispness, and vivacity and crisp- 
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ness are of the essence of effective newspaper 
writing.” It may be that in English speech, 
or writing, “only one or two distinct points can 
be brought out with any vivacity and crisp- 
ness,”’ but the editorial columns of the Ameri- 
can newspapers — with all their faults — show 
that in American speech and writing a point 
may be brought out with distinctness, vivacity, 
and crispness in a two-line paragraph. 


* 
*"* 
The Leterary World, which speaks of “ Mr. 


Imlay Taylor,” will be interested to know that 
Mr. Taylor’s first name is Mary. W. H. H. 


+» 
> 





THE INJUSTICE OF SOME DIALECT. 





I was expecting an interesting philological 
study | on a trip among the Tennessee moun- 
tains ] of the mountain dialect attributed to 
this people by Miss Murfree ( “ Charles Egbert 
Craddock”), and by her imitator, Rev. Dr. 
William Barton, of Boston, but I could not 
catch a word of it in the cabins or on the moun- 
tain trails. Their speech is the only pure Eng- 
lish there is, that of the middle belt, which 
extends between New England and the South, 
and which is occupied by New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, the middle West, the old North- 
west, and on to the Pacific. A Britisher can- 
not speak English, nor a Yankee, nor a South- 
erner. I never heard English, the genuine 
article, spoken by any man who was not a 
Scotch-Irishman, or some one to whom he had 
taught the language. 

I did hear one bit of dialect, a stray one 
“kayn’t” for cannot. On our return home, at 
supper, I said to Dr. Myers that I was dis- 
appointed in not hearing the mountaineer 
dialect. 

“There is no such thing,” he said, with 
some warmth. 

“Why, Miss Murfree and her imitator, Dr. 
Barton, have made their fortunes out of it. It 
must be somewhere,” I answered. 

“Tt is nowhere,” said Dr. Myers. “I am 
familiar with every nook of these ranges 300 
miles north and south, and I never heard it, 
and no one ever did. It exists only in the 


invention of two or three mercenary writers, 
who turn our people to ridicule to win a liter- 
ary penny. You will observe by comparison 
that they do not agree, and as they profess to 
be reporting and describing the same people, 
they would agree if they were telling the truth. 
What they have done is to pick up odd and 
ignorant characters and set them up as types 
of our people. It is mean and it is mischie- 
vous. It has done us a great deal of harm 
among Northern people.” 

This is a serious matter for Miss Murfree. 
Every one credited her with having discovered 
a new literary lead. As no observing writer 
had made a study of these highlanders, in- 
accessible, hidden away in these southern 
mountains, her portrayals immediately elicited 
general interest. It is a serious matter to per- 
petrate a fraud of this kind. It misleads a 
reading public who expect true information, 
and it disparages and injures the character and 
standing of a large and worthy community of 
the purest American blood. I discovered very 
soon that there is a great deal of resentment 
among them against those writers. Dr. Myers 
called in three or four native mountaineers to 
ask their opinion of ‘the Murfree stories and of 
Barton’s imitations of Murfree. They wish 
that they may not be circulated and read here. 
The effect would be to make the highlanders 
resentful toward Northern people — coming 
here, as they would imagine, to laugh at and 
misrepresent them. 

It is a mean business. Mrs. Trollope began 
it nearly acentury ago at the expense of the 
Americans. Charles Dickens followed the 
same lead in his “American Notes.” It is a 
truckling and catering to narrow and ignorant 
prejudices of the same general kind, and from 
the same motive that actuates the bar-tender 
when he pushes a glass of whiskey. It is a 
prostitution of literature. George W. Cable 
did the same by the Louisiana Creoles. It 
belongs to yellow journalism, not to literature. 

Miss Murfree and her imitators have not 
invented words and palmed them off as the 
vocabulary of the mountaineers. What they 
have done is to pick up every odd expression, 
every clipped, mangled, or mispronounced 
word, every barbarism, and set it down in their 
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memorandum ‘books. Theyjimight hear only 
one in an extended conversation, but in time 
they}‘thus collected a barbarous vocabulary, 
and employed it as if it were that of the people. 
Any community, even that of Harvard or 
Princeton, could be caricatured in that way. 
It is cheap and nasty literary business. — Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Gray, in the Interior. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 





iI could not catch a word of 
it in the mountains or on the 
mountain trails. 


I could not catch a word of 
it in the mountains nor on the 
mountain trails. — Rev. Dr. 
W.. G. Gray, in the Interior. 





We shall be fortunate 
enough to have another paper 
by the same writer in the No- 
vember Century. 


We will be fortunate ——- 
to have another paper by the 
same writer in the November 
Century. — Pittsburg Press. 
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SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 





XIV.—“ RutTH OGDEN” (Mrs. Charles W. 
Ide ). ‘ 
Of the making of children’s books ther 
seems to be, indeed, no end; and when one 
sees so many attractive volumes coming into 
being each season, a large proportion of which 
are without any vital quality, have no worthy 
inwardness, and are palpably made to sell, he 
cannot, if he be in any sense a child-lover, help 
wishing that the commercial spirit would con- 
fine its offences of this kind to grown folk, who 
have at least the power of selection. Happily, 
however, in the case of children’s books, the 
evil is mainly a negative one, for the bulk of 
those against which we confess the strongest 
grudge — because of their very respectability 
and attractiveness — are formally labeled harm- 
less, and come under the head of what might 
be called pap-books, popularly supposed to be 
wholesome mental pabulum. For example, 
there is the insidious pictorial of supposed 
educational value, which commits itself to 
words of alimited number of syllables or let- 
ters, virtually warranted not to offer the young 
reader a new word ( or thought? ), and which is 
always interesting as a mechanical achieve- 
ment, but which bears about the same relation 
to literature that fish-scale jewelry, or wool, or 
hair flowers do to art. We are glad our grand- 


mothers could do them, but we are sorry that 
they didn’t know better; and such heirlooms 
— or hair-looms —are usually found reverently 
hung in our garrets, to which repository of 
promoted antiquities we wish we could consign 
a goodly number of our “ best-selling ” juvenile 
publications. 

There has been an occasional strong protest 
against the deluge of dilutions that is flooding 
our nurseries, --and fooling some of our good, 
if thoughtless, mothers, — protests from such 
thinkers as Charles Dudley Warner, for in- 
stance, who thinks with some of us lesser folk 
that our children are good enough for the best 
things, and that the next step for a child after 
the alphabet is LITERATURE —and that a 
book that is not in some worthy sense litera- 
ture is not fit for a child to read. It is a great 
broad word, that, Literature — broad enough to 
take in Platoand Mother Goose, Charles Kings- 
ley and Edward Lear, and to welcome any new- 
comer who brings a page of print worthy of 
living for its own sake — whether incidentally 
it will sell or not. 

I have always cherished a personal grudge 
against certain mothers who chewed their 
babies’ food for them, and have hoped in their 
behalf that, in some way or other, the babies 
would live to get even with them. And I con- 
fess somewhat the same sort of resentment 
against the builders of the pretty pictorials that 
are so hopelessly “written down” that one 
wonders, sometimes, if babies who have no 
sense of language might think in this colorless 
way. 

And, conversely, my heart goes out to the 
writer who approaches the child with respect, 
and is even willing occasionally to leave him 
with a suggestion, trusting him to find the 
thought and to enjoy proprietorship in it with 
him. It is thus that he becomes the friend of 
his child-reader, and, indeed, who better than 
he should first bring to his knowledge fine and 
noble words — words that will be his life-long 
friends? 

The child who finds a word thus, understand- 
ing it from its setting, gets its flavor and color, 
and is consciously enriched far beyond him 
who must take his words in columns — word- 
doses—and pounds them into his head by 
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‘vain repetitions. I personally love to remem- 
ber just where certain words unfolded them- 
selves to my child-mind, and were ever after- 
ward friendly entities whenever I encountered 
them in print. 

It seems to me that the best writer of stories 
for children is he who, bringing to his task the 
divine gift of sympathy, wins his young reader 
with the sweetest, most human tales, told in 
the purest English, lifted as far as may be 
above the nursery plane. When, in addition 
to this, he is able to evolve his story from an 
interesting historical situation and to give it 
definite informing geographical setting as well, 
he has added much to the value of his work. 

And is it not precisely this that “ Ruth Ogden ” 
has done in her sincere and charming books? 
While she seems often to have her arm about 
‘the child’s shoulder as she writes, you feel that 
she is carrying him with her— never writing 
‘down to him. Rather might he be said to be 
reading up, and that he understands and loves 
‘the story is amply attested by the popularity 
‘of her books among the children themselves: 
While her sentences are simple in form and 
her language is always refined and pure, it is 
never stilted or formal; and yet she is not 
afraid to speak of “a happy certainty” in a 
child’s eyes, or “a sorrowful look overshadow- 
ing them” — words with color and sentiment 
which children feel as much as older readers. 

Mrs. Ide, whose maiden name was Fannie 
Ogden, is the daughter of the late Hon. Jona- 
than Ogden, of Brooklyn, of the Ogden family 
of Fairfield, Conn., and New Fairfield, N. J., 
descended from sturdy John Ogden, of Fair- 
field. Mr. Ogden was a man of varied attain- 
ments, and was as marked for his broad 
sympathies and genial qualities as for those 
which gave him distinction as citizen, philan- 
thropist, and active worker in the Presbyterian 
church. During the several terms when he 
represented both his church and state in their 
respective general assemblies, where he was 
always a leading spirit, his influence was strong 
and enduring. His children, three of whom 
are living, have all inherited his forceful 
nature, and are active promoters of philan- 
thropic and religious causes. 

It is interesting to know that Mrs, Ide’s 


parents lived to celebrate their fifty-sixth wed- 
ding anniversary, and as she has still about 
half of her worthy father’s eighty-four years 
of active life before her, it is safe to hope for 
many more sweet and wholesome books from 
her ready pen. 

The literary instinct in her case has never 
been developed under pressure, but found spon- 
taneous expression while she was still a school- 
girl, when, with several of her companions, 





“RUTH OGDEN.” 


she edited a school paper. This unique publi- 
cation, which was a satisfactory venture in 
other respects, is perhaps most interesting 
retrospectively because of the novel terms of 
its distribution. Published eight months an- 
nually, the subscription price was one dollar; 
single numbers, ten cents. As there was quite 
a sum to its credit at the end of the session, 
its patrons were probably subscribers. 

Mrs. Ide’s first serious literary efforts were 
in verse, and one of her early poems, called 
“Disappointment,” which she timorously sent 
to old Dr. Holmes, elicited a characteristic re- 
sponse compounded of praise seasoned with 
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kindly criticism, and the little poem, altered 
somewhat in form according to his hint, found 
an immediate publisher. 

As her life has always been somewhat 
crowded with the social demands of a home 
given to generous hospitalities, and as it is her 
rule to be “at home” to any guest, Mrs. Ide 
can scarcely be said to have “ habits of work,” 
unless, indeed, it be a habit to seize the chance 
moment for what she freely confesses to be her 
favorite occupation. Sometimes, when the 
pressure becomes too great, or “when the 
mood is on,” she betakes herself to a quiet 
alcove of the Long Island Historical Society, 
near her Brooklyn home, thus securing for a 
stolen hour, at least, absolute immunity from 
interruption, and indeed it was in the stillness 
of this peaceful place that many of her story 
folk came into being. 

She is a rapid writer, seldom pausing for a 
word or to question the turn of a sentence. 
Her first work for children was a parlor play, 
entitled “ Among the Pines,” intended, so she 
playfully asserts, “for home consumption” 
only, but its success in the hands of her little 
nieces and nephews was so gratifying that it 
soon found a place in St. Nicholas. 

In this, as in several of her other composi- 
tions that have been set to music, Mrs. Ide has 
had the most sympathetic of interpreters in 
her husband, Charles W. Ide. His musi- 
cal theme for this play was afterward arranged 
by the well-known composer, R. Huntington 
Woodman. Mr. Ide is an ex-president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, and a member of 
the well-known Boston firm of Stephen M. 
Weld & Co. 

It was soon after this first essay in dramatic 
composition that Mrs. Ide’s first complete work 
of fiction, “His Little Royal Highness,” was 
issued by E. P. Dutton & Co., and its recep- 
tion was such as to assure its writer at once 
of a permanent place as a safe and graceful 
producer of child literature. One of the lead- 
ing critics hastened to pronounce the book “ A 
model of what refined fiction for the young 
should be.” 

The story was written straight out of the 
writer’s heart, and embodied a cherished dream 
as to what joy an adopted child with safe ante- 


cedents might bring into a home. Happily, the 
dream itself has since been more than realized 
in her own experience in the exquisite little 
child who gladdens a home which seemed, 
until her coming, to need only this one 
heavenly touch for its full earthly perfection. 

Mrs. Ide divides her time about equally with 
her family between her handsome Brooklyn 
home and her country seat, Oakdene, at Ber- 
nardsville, in the Jersey Highlands. In the 
naming of this ideal retreat its mistress has 
unconsciously expressed the same sort of 
loyalty to family traditions as that which in- 
fluenced her to borrow her grandmother's old- 
fashioned name as a pseudonym. 

Oakdene, from which sprung the name 
Ogden, so the legend runs, was the title be- 
stowed upon a peasant ancestor when he was 
knighted by Charles the First in acknowledg- 
ment of his having secreted the fugitive king 
in the hollow of his oak tree or den. Happily, 
the pretty name seems to fit the oak-shaded 
portal of the modern home that honors it, for 
it could hardly be more fittingly distinguished, 
even were there no poetic legend to add to its 
charm. 

Mrs. Ide’s second story, “A Loyal Little 
Red-Coat ” ( Frederick A. Stokes Company ), is 
a tale of child-life in New York a hundred 
years ago. This book, which John Fiske in- 
cludes in his list of books accurately describ- 
ing the times, made good every promise of the 
earlier work. After this came through the 
same press the story of “ Courage,” and, closely 
following, “ The Little Queen of Hearts.” 

Harry A. Ogden, the talented artist whose 
accurate illustrations enhanced the historical 
value of the Red-Coat story, and who has done 
work of equal charm in “The Little Queen of 
Hearts,” is the writer’s cousin. Indeed, Mrs. 
Ide has been most fortunate in her illustrators, 
and in the new bcok, “ Little Homespun,” 
which is soon to appear, we are assured of 
some delightful pictures from Miss Mabel 
Humpbrey, a sister of Maud Humphrey, whose 
child studies have made her famous on both 
sides of the water. 

Personally, Mrs. Ide is a fair brunette of 
medium height, — symmetrical, well-poised, and 
graceful, — with a poetic face, whose intense, 
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soulful eyes one does not easily forget. I 
should say that her distinguishing character- 
istics are directness and a fine sincerity. 
Although always well gowned and essentially 
elegant in her tastes, and with a feeling for 
beauty that finds expression in her surround- 
ings, she is always the spiritual and intellectual 
woman to whom these things are externalities 
of which she seems to have no abiding con- 
sciousness. A harmonious, well-rounded, and 
womanly woman is she whom fair little Alice 
loves to call by the most beautiful of names, 
and who is also mother to the numerous story- 
people whom thousands of children love as 
their familiar friends. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
New York, N. Y. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





“S. M. Polk,” the name modestly signed to 
a delicious bit of plantation melody, “ Po’ 
Linger,” in “The Lighter Vein” of the Sep- 
tember Century, probably has not been gener 
ally recognized as that of one of the most 
charming women of the South— Mrs. Polk, 
widow of the Confederate general. The Chi- 
cago Evening Post says: “A lady of the old 
regime, brought up on her ancestral plantation 
like a princess, worshipped to this day by the 
servants who were her slaves and have never 
felt any change in their relations with ‘ Miss 
Sally,’ she is not subject to the financial goad 
which sometimes facilitates the making of lit- 
erature; the stories she gathers are set down 
for pure love of the recording. But she is at 
her best in telling plantation lore when she 
can be induced to do this; for no printed word 
expresses the vivid humor, the play of light 
and shade in sucha recital. These beautiful 
Southern women of the old type, full of the 
genius of comedy, which nothing on earth could 
induce them to display publicly, are fast dis- 
appearing. It is such a pity they cannot be 
handed about and generally enjoyed before 
they go.” 


Dr. William E. Burghardt Du Bois, whose 
paper, “Strivings of the American Negro,” in 
the Atlantic Monthly for August has attracted 





wide attention, has recently been elected assist- 
ant professor of history and economics in 
Atlanta University, and is one of the best 
trained of the younger men who are devoting 
themselves to the uplifting of their race. Born 
in Massachusetts, a graduate of Fisk Univer- 
sity, and having also a bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard College, he has devoted himself for 
several years to advanced study in the gradu- 
ate department of Harvard University and in 
the leading universities of Europe. He re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Harvard. His work has everywhere received 
marked attention, and his publications, includ- 
ing a large volume in the Harvard Historical 
Series on “ The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade,” and various contributions to 
periodical literature, have all won high praise. 
During the past year Dr. Du Bois has been 
assistant in sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and has had charge of an investi- 
gation by the university of the condition of the 
negro population of the seventh ward in the 
city of Philadelphia. He has thus been 
brought into personal contact with many of 
the most practical sides of the negro question. 


* 
> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Braddon. — Miss Mary E. Braddon, whose 
style and plot of theme have been favorably 
compared by enthusiastic critics to those of 
Wilkie Collins, is still, in her sixty-first year, as 
busy a woman in writing and reading as she 
was in 1864, when her “ Lady Audley’s Secret” 
was published in London and termed one of 
the most “sensational” novels that ever fell 
from an English pen. Indeed, it was this 
novel which added a new meaning to the word 
“sensational,” and gave it fresh currency in 
critical slang, of which it is now one of the pet 
terms. 

In arecent number of the Windsor Magazine 
her workroom is well described, and a sketch 
of the novelist toiling there is entertainingly 
drawn. In that white-paneled chamber is a 
very fine Chippendale cabinet full of the manu- 
scripts of Miss Braddon’s novels and plays. 
Miss Braddon, the visitor tells us, has two dis- 
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‘tinct hand-writings, one for her correspondence 
and the ordinary business of life, and the other 
for her novels. The latter is a backward hand, 
‘smaller, neater, and clearer than the other. 
She makes, we are told, very few corrections. 
With all this, the speed at which she writes is 
considerable. When things go well with her 
‘she produces on an average three closely writ- 
‘ten pages of manuscript, or about 1,500 words, 
an hour. 

She works nowadays in the mornings from 
11 to 1 o'clock, and then she goes out for a 
constitutional before lunch. But in bygone 
days it was no uncommon thing with her to 
work all day long, not even leaving her “den” 
for luncheon When she first applied herself 
seriously to novel writing it was her habit to 
write “ straight off the reel,” so to speak, some- 
times without knowing what was to be the 
end of her story. But gradually her method 
changed. She took to making “ skeletons,” — 
a rough outline of plot and characters,—and 
to-day she makes extensive sketches before she 
actually begins to write. Of unruly plots and 
unruly characters — plots that promised splen- 
didly and then broke down unexpectedly in 
the middle, characters that ungratefully refused 
to develop according to the requirements of 
their creator — she has had a varied experience. 

Sometimes a plot has turned out so entirely 
refractory that it has had to be left severely 
alone; on more than one occasion Miss Brad- 
‘don has found herself unable to finish a story, 
has put it away for many months, and has then 
‘taken it up and found it work out smoothly and 
easily. But she has never yet found herself 
short of ideas or of material. The sugges- 
tions for her plots dawn for her out of all kinds 
of places. The germ of her last book, “ Lon- 
don Pride,” was found by her forty years ago 
in an account in the State Trials of the trial of 
Lord Grey of Wark. Her characters are for 
the most part spun out of her own brain, 
though here and chere observation of a friend 
or acquaintance supplies her with a first vague 
outline. But perhaps the most interesting, be- 
cause the most unusual, feature in her method 
lies in her occasional adoption of a piece of 
advice given her many years ago by the first 
Lord Lytton, whose severe, but kindly, criticism 


of her earlier novels was most helpful. He 
advised her to attack her third volume after 
finishing the first—Mew York Times. 

Daudet. — When he was a boy Alphonse 
Daudet’s father failed, and for some time the 
two lived together in poverty in Lyons. An 
elder brother, Ernest, however, got a position 
in a glass store in Paris, and finally, when 
seventeen years old, Alphonse went to live 
with him and to try his fortunes in the great 
city. Ernest’s wages amounted to only $20 a 
month, and Alphonse brought nothing with him 
from Lyons except about forty cents and a vora- 
cious appetite. Heis even said to have worn 
rubber boots on that memorable journey. The 
two brothers took lodgings in an attic, and for 
several years led a poverty-stricken life. Noth- 
ing, however, discouraged the two lads; both 
had confidence that there was a future in litera- 
ture for Alphonse. who in those trying years 
wrote a volume of poems which he had suc- 
ceeded in getting printed. A copy of the vol- 
ume fell under the eye of Empress Eugenie, 
who persuaded her brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Morny, to hunt the young man up and help 
him. 

The result of the empress’ interest in the 
young poet was that the duke invited him to 
call upon them. When Daudet entered, the 
duke asked : — 

“Can you write?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Daudet. 

“ Very good, I want asecretary. Pay, 5,000 
francs. Good morning.” 

The boy was nearly overcome. He had 
never imagined that anyone was paid that 
much a year — about $1,000. But he suddenly 
remembered that he differed in politics from 
the duke, and drawing himself up announced 
the fact. 

Instead of being deeply moved by his heroic 
course, the duke said: “Oh, go and get your 
hair cut. I don’t care anything about your 
political beliefs.” — Zhe Dispatch. 

Dickens. — The recollections of Charles 
Dickens, by his daughter, show how great a 
change can come in the literary habits of.a 
man through change in his circumstances. We 
know from Dickens’ own story how, as a re- 
porter and when writing the sketches by Boz, 
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he worked in a newspaper office, with all sorts 
of noises and every variety of confusion about 
him, not a sentence being penned without an 
interruption of some kind. When, however, he 
dropped newspaper work for that of story- 
writing, the change in his habits was as radical 
as could be imagined. He found himself un- 
able to write if subjected to the slightest annoy- 
ance; he waited for inspiration, and sometimes 
did not write for days until he felt in the 
mood; he could not bear noise in the house, 
or the presence of strangers or callers. His 
doors were padded, the windows of his room 
were striped with felt in order that he might 
be secluded, and when he was in his study 
everybody about the house tiptoed to and fro, 
lest the cogitations of the lord thereof should 
be disturbed. He himself confessed that it 
was alla habit. “A man,” he said, “can get 
used to anything.” He had become accus- 
tomed to quietness, he was in a position to 
insist upon it, and did so in exercise of his 
prerogative as the master of the establishment. 
— Boston Fournal. 

Hope. — The world has long been waiting 
for an expression of opinion from me regarding 
the writing of Anthony Hope. This is the first 
opportunity I have had of unburdening myself 
on that subject, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is vile beyond expression. To 
prevent error, I should state that I am talking 
of his penmanship and not of his books. He 
uses sheets of blue foolscap; begins at the top 
with a long line, writing each following line a 
little shorter than the one above it, and thus 
the bottom line is about half the length of the 
one at the top. Perhaps in this lies the secret 
of his popularity, so I set forth his methods 
that any reader may try the experiment. I can 
read with reasonable facility the hieroglyphics 
on Cleopatra’s Needle, which has been set up 
on the embankment opposite Anthony Hope’s 
new rooms, but when I come to the more mod- 
ern handwriting of Anthony Hope himself, I 
am staggered. — Robert Barr, in Hartford 
Post. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Hawkins spoke 
of his method of writing stories. 

“I always have a story completed before 
sending it to the printer,” he said. ‘“Some- 


times it is ready a long time before, but I never 
let any part of one of my stories be published 
unless the whole is completed. 

“Of course I have my theme worked out be- 
fore I write a word, but there are many minor 
changes in the action or dialogue that occur to 
me while writing. 

“No, I never change the ending of one of 
my stories. I know what the ending is to be 
before I begin to write, and have no occasion 
to make any changes.” 

“Do you write in ‘moods,’ Mr. Hawkins? 
Can you sit down at any time and write a cer- 
tain amount of a story, as Scott is said to have 
done?” 

Mr. Hawkins smiled, and answered: “ Scott 
was a genius if he did that, and he is credited 
with having done so, but I write at odd times, 
and of course when I feel in the humor can do 
better work.” — Boston Advertiser. 

Kipling. — According to a recent article, 
Rudyard Kipling, when in India, had to set 
up the type of “ Departmental Ditties” him- 
self, as he was not rich enough to consult a 
publisher. The work appeared on bad paper, 
stitched with wire, and bound in a coarse 
brown-paper cover bearing the title. He put 
it in circulation by sending reply postal-cards 
to all the notabilities of India. —7he Argonaut: 

Mendes. — M. Catulle Mendes confesses that’ 
though he knows that he is considered a facile 
and prolific writer, itis the hardest thing in the 
world for him to write. “I lock myself in my 
study soon after noon,” he says. “ After hav- 
ing smoked and idled about for an hour, I 
commence work. The first sixty minutes I can 
do little. It seems as if I can never get to the 
bottom of the page. Afterward it goes along 
better. I stop at 5 or 6. And the remarkable 
thing is that writing becomes harder for me the 
older I grow and the more I write. Now, to- 
night, I am to do thirty lines for the Fournal 
about a little play at La Cigale. You cannot 
believe how those thirty lines haunt me. I do 
not feel now that I can possibly do them. I 
have n’t the slightest idea what I shall say. I 
assure you I am thoroughly unstrung about it.” 
— Washington Times. 

Proctor. — Strange to say that, as a poet, 
Adelaide Proctor — the daughter of “ Barry 
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Cornwall” — remained unknown to all save 
the limited circle of her friends until she had 
almost reached the age of thirty. It happened 
in the spring of 1853 that amongst the proffered 
contributions to Household Words its editor — 
Charles Dickens — found a poem which he con- 
sidered of more than ordinary merit. This was 
signed “ Mary Berwick,” and an accompanying 
note requested that if communication were de- 
sired with the author, it might be directed to a 
certain post-office in the western district of 
London. Addressing himself to his unknown 
contributor, the editor informed her that her 
verses had been accepted, and that others 
which she might choose to send would receive 
due consideration. In this way a correspond- 
ence was opened and continued between them. 

At the office of Household Words it was soon 
established to the satisfaction of the editor and 
his staff that Mary Berwick was a governess 
in which capacity she had visited Italy, and 
that she had long been in the same family. 
“We really knew nothing whatever of her,” 
wrote Charles Dickens long afterward, “ except 
that she was remarkably business-like, punc- 
tual, self-reliant, and reliable. So I suppose 
we insensibly invented the rest. For myself, 
my mother was not a more real personage to 
me than Miss Berwick, the governess, be- 
came.” 

For more than eighteen months their corre- 
spondence was continued, and Mary Berwick’s 
poems made their frequent appearance in the 
columns of Household Words. But one day in 
the December of 1854 Charles Dickens went to 
dine with his old friends, the Proctors, when 
he carried with him an advance copy of his 
Christmas number, called “The Seven Poor 
Travelers.” As he laid it on the drawing-room 
table he assured Adelaide and her parents that 
it contained a very pretty poem written by a 
certain Miss Berwick, and in further conversa- 
tion praised that writer. She, of whom he 
spoke, kept her countenance and likewise her 
counsel until the following day, when Charles 
Dickens received a letter in which she revealed 
her identity. 

This anecdote, he thought, illustrated “the 
honesty, independence, and quiet dignity of 
the lady’s character.” “I had known her,” 


Dickens wrote, “when she was very young. 
I had been honored with her father’s friend- 
ship when I was myself a young aspirant; and 
she had said at home: ‘If I send him in my 
own name verses that he does not honestly 
like, either it will be very painful to him to 
return them or he will print them for papa’s 
sake, and not for their own. SoI have made 
up my mind to take my chance fairly with the 
unknown volunteers.’ —Mew Haven Register: 
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Some Unpusuisuep Letters of Dean Swirt.—III. Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic (38 c. ) for November. 

Tue Cominc Literary Revivat.—I. J. S. Tunison. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for November. . 

Satnte-Beuve. Professor George MacLean Harper. 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for November. 


Century (38 c.) for 


John Burroughs. Cen- 


Jobn 
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Nove.ists as CosTuMERS. 
{28 c.) for November. 

Tue Day or Diacect. T.C. DeLeon. 
for November, 

Letrers To A LivinG AUTHOR. 
(38 c.) for November. 

EMERSON AND Concorp. With autographs and portraits. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Bookman (23 c.) for November. 

Two Literary Interviews. (With William Cullen Bry- 
ant and W. D. Howells.) George Newell Lovejoy. Home 
Magasine (13 c.) for November. 

Disease tn Mopern Fiction. J. J. Morissey, M. D. 
Catholic World ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Lioyp MiFF.in. 


Eva A. Madden. Lifpincott’s 
Lippincott’ s (28 c.) 


** Arthur Penn.”” Forum 


With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. Cwur- 
rent Literature (28 c. ) for November. 
‘*BenyamMin Swirt.”? William Romaine Patterson. With 


portrait. Book Buyer (13 ¢.) for November. 

* Rutu Ocpen”’ Mrs. Charles W. Ide). 
“T.W.” Book News (13 c. ) for November. 

Tue Lire or Tennyson. Edmund Gosse. North A meri- 
can Review ( 53 c. ) for November. 

AmgRICAN Scuoo. HisTorigs ON THE RevoruTiIon. A. 
W. Savary. North American Review (53 ¢c.) for November. 

Curtstina Grorcina Rossetti. Ellen Craven Learned. 
Churchman (13 ¢.) for October 2. 

Tue Novets or Grorce Gissinc. H. G. Wells. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
October 2. 

Mrs. OvipHant as A Nova.ist. Reprinted from Black- 
wood's Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for October 9. 

Maurice Maerterunck. Virginia M. Crawford. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18c.) 
for October 16. 

Tue Britisu AssoctaTep Press. Reprinted from Cham- 
bers’ Journal in Living Age (18 c.) for October 16. 

Tue Lirg or Tennyson. Reprinted from London Times 
in Living Age (18 c.) for October 30. 

SHAKESPEARE AS A Mora AND Raeuicious TEACHER. 
W.J. Rolfe. Christian Register ( 13 c. ) for October 21. 


With portrait. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





“Arthur Penn,” the name signed to the 
“Letters to a Living Author” in the Novem- 
ber Forum, is a pseudonym occasionally used 
by Brander Matthews. 


“ Pierre de Coulevin” is a woman, Madem- 
oiselle Favre, who has been teaching French 
for several years in Boston. 


“Ethel Turner” is the wife of a barrister in 
Sydney, Australia, and her real name is Mrs. 
H. R. Curlewis. 


Stephen Bonsal has become the managing 
editor of Munsey’s Magazine, at a salary, it is 
said, of $10,000 a year. 

Paul Dana has succeeded his father as edi- 
tor of the Mew York Sun. 


Mira L. Cobbe will be the editor of the 
Woman's Home Fournal of Chicago after 
January It. It is the purpose of the publishers 
to enlarge and improve the paper. 

John A. Sleicher has accepted the editorship 
of Leslie's Weekly. 

Rev. George Batchelor is to be the new edi- 
tor of the Christian Register ( Boston ), taking 
the place left vacant by the election of Rev. 
S. J. Barrows to a seat in congress. 

The Lotus is now edited by Frank A. Gailey, 
instead of Walter Biackburn Harte. Mr. 
Harte’s name appears as contributor to an- 
other magazinelet, the /shmae/ite, published in 
Indianapolis. 

J. St. Loe Strachey has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Cornhill Magazine, to accept the 
associate editorship of the Spectator, of which 
he has become one of the proprietors, succeed- 
ing the late Mr. Hutton. 

Carter’s Monthly is a new illustrated Chi- 
cago magazine, edited by Opie Read. 

Speaking of the new English review, Zitera- 
ture, of which Dr. Traill is to be the editor, 
Sir Walter Besant writes: “It would seem 
that the journal could hardly appear at a more 
opportune moment; the British Review and 
the ational Observer are extinct; so, after a 
brief existence, is the Mew Saturday; the 
Saturday has undergone changes; the Sfec- 
tator has lost its principal pillar of support, 
and is practically on its trial for its future posi- 
tion. The Atheneum remains what it always 
has been, filling a place of its own, from which 
it will not be easily dislodged. The Bookman 
still remains a monthly paper; the Literary 
Gazette has got, and will keep, its own place, 
and a very useful place itis. The Puddishers’ 
Circular and the Bookseller are organs of the 
publishing trade. None of these papers would 
stand in the way of the new weekly. There 
would seem to be plenty of room for another 
paper devoted entirely to literature.” 

The Gray Goose is anew monthly magazine 
of original short stories, poems, etc., published 
in Cincinnati. 

Youth and Home (New York) is a new 


twelve-page weekly paper “for the whole 
family.” 
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The first number of a new magazine for 
children, called Litt/e Folks, “an illustrated 
monthly for youngest readers,” is issued by 
S. E. Cassino, of Boston. Charles Stuart 
Pratt and Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, who are 
to edit the magazine, will embody in it many 
plans and ideas which are the out-growth of 
their twenty years’ experience on Wide Awake, 
*Little Men and Women, Babyland, etc. 

With the November number the Southern 
States magazine, cf Baltimore, comes out as 
the Southern States Farm Magazine. 

The Criterion has removed from St. Louis 
to New York, where it expects to find a wider 
field for its activities. 

The Werner Company, of Akron, O., is in 
the hands of a receiver. President Werner 
says that the receivership will be only tem- 
porary. 

The Black Cat (Boston) offers $4,000 in 
eight prizes — $1,500, $1,000, $500, $350, $250, 
$200, $100,and $100 — for original short stories 
of from 1,800 to 6,000 words, submitted in ac- 
cordance with the conditions named in its De- 
cember number. 

The Mew York Herald offers $2,000 in 
prizes for sermons (to be printed in its Sunday 
issues ) offered by clergymen with established 
congregations orchurches. The sermons must 
not contain more than 1,000 words each, and 
are to be signed by the clergymen writing 
them. The first prize will be $1,000, and $1,000 
will be divided in proportion as second, third, 
and fourth prizes. Clergymen winning prizes 
will be expected to devote the money to the 
benefit of their churches or to any charity they 
may think worthy. The competition will end 
“early in the coming year.” 

Those who desire to compete for the prizes 
offered by the permanent committee on Sabbath 
schools for the best and second-best pro- 
grammes for Children’s Day in 1898 must send 
their names, before December 15, to Taylor 
Bernard, 5023 Fairmount avenue, St. Louis. 
The exercises must be sent under a pen name 
before January 15, 1898, and at the same time 
the pen name and the author’s address must be 
sent to W. J. Brasfield, St. Louis. The first 
prize is to be $20, and the second prize $10. 


Harper's Round Table announces three prize- 
competitions for 1898, open to subscribers 
only. Particulars may be obtained by address- 
ing Harper & Brothers. 


The prize of $1,000 offered by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company for the best religious 
story has been awarded to Anne May Wilson, 
among 263 competitors. 


Sainte-Beuve, perhaps the greatest of all 
literary critics, with whose methods M. Bru- 
netiére, so lately with us, did not altogether 
agree, is the subject of a sympathetic and dis- 
criminating paper in Scribner's for November 
by Professor George MacLean Harper, of 
Princeton University. 


Many old readers of the Af¢lantic will be 
gratified to find the Contributors’ Club once 
more in the November number. Jt was never 
the intention of the editors to discontinue it 
permanently, and its occasional appearance is 
promised in the future. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. (Chicago) publish 
two periodicals now, the Chap-Book and the 
House Beautiful. The latter, which deals with 
house decoration, they have recently bought 
from Klapp & Co., who started it a year ago. 


“ A Chapter on Nom de Plumes,” by Charles 
T. Scott, is one of the most interesting con- 
tributions to the New England Magazine for 
October. 


The frontispiece to the October Open Court, 
a handsome half-tone portrait of Goethe, is ac- 
companied by a biographical sketch of the 
poet, emphasizing his significance as a prophet 
of the leading movements in religion and 
science of the nineteenth century. 


Francis William Newman died in London 
October 5, aged ninety-two. 

Charles A. Dana died at Glen Cove, L. I., 
October 17, aged seventy-eight. 

Justin Winsor died at Cambridge October 22, 
aged sixty-six. 

Francis Turner Palgrave died in London 
October 24, aged seventy-three. 


Henry George died in New York October 29,. 
aged fifty-nine. ; 








